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TROUT STREAM MEMS. 


By a Member. 


“Got FLIES HOPELESSLY FAST IN TREE BRANCH. DEAR, DEAR! 
How gastty I CLIMBED THE VERY SAME AFTER A BIRD’s NEST BUT 
A FEW SHORT YEARS A—— ConrounD! Do BELIEVE THAT BULL’s 
OUT AGAIN |” 








| 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


I? the late HARRISON AINSWORTH, author of Dick Turpin (it 
| wasn’t so called, but this ‘‘ Mr. Dick’’ was its hero) and Jack 
Sheppard, BULWER LYTTON, author of Paul Clifford, GEORGE 
BoRROW, who knew all about the ‘‘ Romany,’’ Miss BRADDON, in 
her most sensational efforts, and ANTHONY TROLLOPE, unequalled 
in his description of the higher and lower clergy, and their 
Wives, had combined their talents in order to produce a novel, 


[Happily the Bull was only a harmless Cow this time. | 


Duchess of Teck (JOHN MURRAY), will be found generally in- 
teresting and instructive. Princess MARY was popular with 
all classes, having gained the affection of the people by her 
royally good-humoured bearing, which was, as it were, a prac- 
tical and evident corroboration of the stories about her un- 
affected geniality and warm-hearted kindliness to all with whom 
Her Royal Highness was brought into contact. That the public 
rightly gauged Princess MARY as one who took very little 
| pleasure in Court life and etiquette, this little extract from her 
| diary, taken at haphazard, fairly indicates :— 

“ Behind the Firss’ fishing cottage we saw a fire kindled and preparations 
making for Her Majesty’s tea; she was riding up the glen, so for discretion 
we hurried on to our carriage, and, wrapping ourselves up to our very noses, 
the wind being piercingly keen, drove on towards home. . . . Home by 6.30; 
had tea to warm myself.”’ 

So Princess MARY bolted away from the prospect of tea with 
the QUEEN, and hurried off to enjoy the ‘‘ cup that cheers,’’ in 
her own room, with, it may be, ‘‘ FRANCIS’’ and ‘‘ HELENA.’’ The 
Memoir, which offers many of these pleasant glimpses to our 
view, has already achieved a popularity worthy of its subject. 

ALLEN RAINE in her latest novel, Garthowen (HUTCHINSON), 
wisely sticks to Wales. As far as novel writing is concerned, this 
is a hitherto undiscovered country. As my Baronite remarked 
of one of her earlier novels, ALLEN RAINE is beginning to do for 
Wales what a score of novelists, following more or less closely 
in the footsteps of WALTER ScoTt, have done for Scotland. 
Her latest story has all the tenderness, the humanity, the sym- 
pathy with beauty in Nature and goodness in man and woman, 
that made Torn Sails, A Welsh Singer, and By Berwen Banks, 
delectable. It is avowedly the story of a Welsh homestead, 
and by simple art the reader is made to live with the inmates. 
Morva, the heroine, is worthy of her musical name. One of 
the most attractive and best drawn characters in the book is 
the old woman Sara, who has a local reputation as a soothsayer. 
Her adventurous journey from her mountain home into bustling 
Cardiff is a delightful narrative. THE BARON DE B.-W. 








PERIPATETICS. 


(‘We have got some way in advance from the three ‘R’s,’ whena 
Government department actually perceives the importance of training 
children to observe the phenomena of Nature, and of stimulating their 
interest in natural history and other branches of science, not by dry lectures 
in a stuffy school-room, but by taking them into the woods and lanes, where 
they can see for themselves.’’—S¢t. James's Gazette.} 





ABROAD in the meadows to see the young lambs, 

And pick up a wrinkle for School Board exams., 
And erudite essays to write ; 

Or robbing the nests fm the hedgerows beyond, 

Or fishing for bleak with bent pins in the pond— 
How much you can learn from the sight. 


The impac: of marbles dynamics will show, 

The flight in the air of the stones that you throw 
The laws of momentum involve 

The sparrows you catch in the traps that you set, 





the result might presumably have been a work which, in style 
and plot, would not be very dissimilar from The Bishop's | 
Seeret, written by FERGUS HUME, and published by JoHN Lona. 
Bishop’s Secret is near akin to Lady Audley’s Secret. Lady | 
dudley’s first husband turns up when she has married again, 
and she promptly makes him disappear, by popping him into a 
Nelland covering him up, all snug and comfortable, with the 
lid. In this story of Mr. Humkr’s the husband of the Bishop’s | 
Wife turns up again. What happens afterwards is The Baron’s | 
Seeret, which he cannot ‘let out at any price.’’ It would be | 
Mr. Fercus Humg, author of The Mystery of a Hansom | 
Cab, an injustice were the Baron even to drop a hint as to the | 
udeniably clever manner in which he has given a quite original | 
tun to what is merely ordinary commonplace stock-in-trade 
uaterial of the melodramatic novelist.' 
Mr. Kintock Cooxr’s Memoir of H.R.H. Princess Mary Adelaide, 








The moths and ‘‘ red admirals’’ caught in your net 
Give problems in plenty to solve. 


So pastimes and sports, that were once your delight, 

Dear children (now Time with its progress and flight 
Has shown the more excellent way) 

Henceforth to your eyes object lessons may yield ; 

While teachers will haunt you in playground and field, 
And thus make a toil of your play. 








Tue ‘‘ WAR-GAME.’’—Day by day we read of the arrival at 
the Cape of ships with ‘‘drafts.’’ Evidently the game we are 
playing with KROGER as our opponent is ‘‘ The Game of Drafts.”’ 
It is to be hoped our adversary will remember that every move 
must be ‘‘ on the square.”’ 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR 
GARDENER. 
(April.) 
IN this month the text-books instruct 
you to sow Hardy Annuals. The follow- 


ing is the best way to do this. Buy at 
the nearest greengrocer’s a few dozen 
penny packets of seeds, each of which 
has a brilliantly coloured illustration on 
the outside. Take a number of short 
sticks and attach to each one of the 
packets, and, taking care that the picture 
on it faces the house, dot these about your 
flower-beds. By this simple method your 
garden will present a cheerful blaze of 
colour, and you can easily fasten on new 
packets when the colours of the iirst lot 
begin to look washed-out. Some gardeners 
sow the contents of the packets around 
the sticks, but to me this seems a waste 
of time. If you happen to have a canary 
he will appreciate them quite as much as 
the sparrows would, and, if you think it 
cruel not to provide food for the latter, 
by sowing a row or two of the most ex- 
pensive sweet peas you will afford them 
ample enjoyment. If they have not found 
this meal within a few hours, you can 
place two or three bird-scarers by the 
row. Next day not 
remain. 

Nothing can excel Dandelion as a 
decorative flower, while its roots can be 
turned into a refreshing and medicinal 
beverage. The Dandelion will thrive well 
in most soils, but few amateurs seem to 
succeed in raising it to perfection. Much 
harm is often done to it by injudicious 
weeding. The best means of avoiding this 
is to hire a professional gardener at an 
exorbitant price. Having followed this 
plan myself, I now have a magnificent 
show of Dandelion plants on my lawn and 
in almost every bed in my garden. In 
fact, I am now able to spare a few roots 
to my less fortunate readers. In return 
for a cheque for one guinea I will forward, 
carriage paid; my Collection A, consist- 


single pea will | 


| ing of twelve strong Dandelion plants, to 
| any address in the United Kingdom. 
| ‘Ag the sun’s heat increases,’’ say the 
text-books, ‘‘ constant care must be taken 
to ensure ample ventilation for frames 
| and greenhouses.’’ If you happen tohave 
‘a boy at home for the Easter holidays, 
present him with a catapult. By the 
| time that he departs, the ‘‘ ample ventila- 
tion of the frames and greenhouses ’’ will 
| have been more than sufficiently ensured. 
It is not unlikely that you will hear from 
| your neighbours of his having performed 
| the same service for them.) 
| ** PuzzLED’’ writes to ask me to explain 
| the cause of his failure in tomato-growing. 
Perhaps he did not prune the bushes 
sufficiently, or sowed the seed too thickly, 
or didn’t paint the trees with lime. Or, 
if they grow like potatoes, he may have 
dug them too soon. With the successful 
management of a large garden on my mind, 
I can’t remember petty details about 
tomatoes. But I may casually mention 
to ‘* PUZZLED’’ that, as I happen to know 
from my own experience, they sell ’em 
very good and cheap intins. A.C. D. 





“IN A GOOD CAUSE,”’ 


THE amount of Mr. Punch’s Fund for 
the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond 
Street now amounts to— 

£ Be 
Donations . 11,154 1 
New Annual Subscriptions... 506 
Endowment Fund 2,810 
Total ...£14,470 18 4 

And yet Mr. Punch has still the effron- 
tery to hold out his cap and ‘ask for 
more.’’ The Unconscionable Beggar! But 
of course there is more, not only ‘* where 
that came from,’’ as not a few of our 
friends are ‘* hardy annuals’’ (subscribing 
by the year), but plenty more where the 
above-mentioned sum didn’t come from, 
namely, the pockets, purses, and wherever 
the money is kept belonging to those who 
have as yet not responded to the call. 
Mr. Punch will have the pleasure of 


“calling again.’’ He will come as ‘‘ the 
Pied Piper,’’ and, gaily playing the same 
tune, will lead crowds of ‘‘ yellow boys’’ 
jingling to the coffers of the Hospital. 

A Performance in aid of this Charity 








will take place at the Palace Theatre of 
Varieties, under the direction of Mr, 
CHARLES MORTON. On that occasion, 
namely, the afternoon of Thursday, May 8, 
will appear, and be on sale in the Theatre, 
‘*Mr. Punch’s Souvenir Book,’ which, 
though for quality and quantity combined 
it will be absolutely priceless, will be sold 
for a comparatively small consideration in 
coin. 

Applications for seats can be made at 
the Box Office of the Palace Theatre, and 
at all librarians. First come first served, | 

N.B.—All subscriptions and donations | 
marked outside, ‘‘ Children’s Hospital | 
Fund,”’ will be always most thankfully 
received by 

Messrs. BRADBURY, AGNEW & Co., Id., 

10, Bouverie Street, E.C, 











SPORTIVE SONGS. 
WHITHER ? AT EASTER. 


A Cockney Holiday-maker declares that 
There ’s no Place like Home. 





‘* WHERE shall I wander this Easter time?” | 
(I said to LouIsA, one day) 
‘*T’o cleanse me anew from the City grime, 
No longer in town can I stay. 
To get me away from the desolate Park 
And the dankness and damp of the Rov, | 
By motor or train by cycle or bark, 
Where, my Louisg, shall I go? 
‘*To the country house shall I hurry me 
down, 
O’er the furrows and pastures roam, 
Or drive out ten miles to the country 
town, 
Or plod;through the clinging loam? 
To dine at the Vicarage or at the Hall 
With the yokels I would not know, 
To be doomed to the gloom of a County 
ball ? 
Not I! “Then where shall I go? 


‘*Shall I hie me away to the chill seaside 
’Neath the leaden and sullen sky, j 
Where the hostelry wet with the paist 

undried, 
Sighs in vain for the sun to dry. 
Where the chambermaid never will answe? 
a bell, 
While the lunatic waiter is slow, 


| 
| 
| 
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And the fumes of the kitchen the joints 


foretell 
NotI! The where shall I go? 


“ghall I traverse the Channel and bravely 
dare 

The unspeakable woes of the sea, 

To look on an Exposition bare ?”’ 

(Says Loo, ‘‘ You don’t go without me!’’) 

“To be called a ‘ Fashoda-rosbif’ with 
grimace, 

About old Oom PAUL to be chid.”’ 

“]’'ll go where you like,’’ says my wife. 
“In that case 

I'll stop, dear, in town.’’ And we did. 








THE IMPERIAL BABE. 
[It is reported that the Duke and Duchess of 
York intend to christen the infant Prince with a 
series of names representative of the various 
colonial groups.’’"—Daily Chronicle. } 

Britain. 

My daughters all, we do proclaim, 
We wish to give our Prince a name 
That shal most pleasantly recall 
Associatiens of you all. 


South Africa. 
My patron saint is UMSLOPO- 
GAs. Please to name your infant so. 


Canada, 


And if the choice now lies with me, 
I'll add the title CHIWOKEE. 


Hong Kong. 
If I’m to be remembered, why, 
The baby Prince shall be Ho Kat. 


Australia. 


I'll call the infant, if he’s strong 
Enough, KEROAJINGALONG. 


New Zealand. 


And let the darling be, say I, 
TIONIWHAIORONGOMAI. 


Chorus of Colonies. 
The name is fixed, our task is o’er; 
The appellation is 
Most admirably suited for 
His Royal Highness, viz.— 
Prince ALBERT VICTOR UMSLOPO- 
-GAS CHIWOKEE Ho Kal 
KEROAJINGALONG T16- 
-NIWHAIORONGOMAI. 








CONFESSIONS OF A TRIPPER. 
(After Easter.) 


O#, yes, I have had a magnificent time. 
Got over any amount of ground. Been 
here, there, and everywhere. Any num- 
ber of places on my itinerary. 

Went to Paris? Certainly. Very 
crowded, but hadn’t time to stay long. 
Yes, must have been through the Boule- 
wards. Only regret not able to see the 
Inhibition. No time; take it on some 

occasion. 

In the railway ? Unquestionably. Why, 








I spent three-fourths of my time in the 
(te : . ‘ 7 . . 

















THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 
“IN THE BAY OF BISCAY, 0!” 
** CoME ALONG, Masor! 


READY FOR BREAKFAST?” **Do I Look As 1F I was?” 








railway. Lots of railways, and cuttings, I think so. 
and tunnels, and night-travelling. 


And the Rhine? Ye:, we 
went by the railway along the banks. 
Did I pass through Switzerland? Quite At night. That’s why I don’t remember 
sure Idid. Can’t remember exactly what much about the castles. There was no 
town I visited. Fancy I was at Geneva moon—a misfortune. 
and Interlaken, and I am almost certain No, I don’t think we went to Norway— 
Lucerne. But places are so confusing but I am not sure. And we missed out 
when you are only able to give about ten | Russia because we had no time. But in 
minutes to each. spite of these omissions we must have 
Certainly Italy. Yes, lots of Italy. | travelled for hundreds, perhaps thousands 
Venice? Why, of course! Remember) of miles. 
some water suggestive of the Regent’s| And what do I think of it all? Very 
Canal. At Rome? Why, again, of course.| beautiful! Can I describe anything ? 
Must have seen St. Peter’s. Rather like St. | Well, not much. Stay, there was a very 
Paul’s. But we arrived at Rome at night | good English chemist at Florence! 
and left early the next morning. But of; And what is my general impression? 
course I have been in Rome, and thoroughly | Well, that I am tired to death, and only 
enjoyed it. And Germany? Berlin? Yes, | too glad to get back to work again! 
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rodents, who recently pursued the agri- 
coleean spouse, should have been punished 
for their impertinence. To those who 
appear to favour a Pro-mouse policy, we 
would point out that for long mice haye 
been closely associated with villainy, as 
witness the historical intimacy existing 
between the white mice of the notorious 
Count Fosco and their master, as related 
in Collins’ Reports. Our only regret is 
| that the punishment was limited to the 
|removal of the caudal appendage. This 
| ill-timed leniency, this policy of “ent 
jand run,’’ will, if we mistake not, be 


PUNCH, 

















| subsequently regretted. 





| 


Lady. ‘* LITTLE BOY, TELL ME, USEDN'T THAT LANE TO GO UP TO Manor Farm?” 
Small Native. *‘ MAY BE A’ DID, BUT A’ AIN'T MOVED SIN’ I KNAW’D IT.” 








POLITICS IN NURSERY-LAND. 
(From Our Special Baby Correspondent.) 


Latest Nursery Intelligence.—It has tran- 
spired that three blind mice, who recently 
pursued the wife of a farmer, have had 
their tails cut off. The lady in question 
executed the deed with the asssitance of 
a carving-knife. The future treatment of 
the mice now demands attention. 


EXTRACTS FROM COMMENTS OF THE 
NURSERY PRESS. 

The Infant Prodigy Mail. — Without 
claiming omnipotence and superhuman 
penetration we would like to point out 
that the action of the mice was long ago 
foreseen by us, and that every detail of 
the incident was transparent to our most 
cherubie printer's boy. We feel, how- 





ever, that the inadequacy of the punish- 
ment shows clearly that the farmer’s wife 
is too old to pursue a thoroughly drastic 
policy, and we would suggest that the 
farmer’s daughter in the future should 
take her place. In this way younger 
blood will be brought in. There is 
nothing like young blood. 

The Morning Feeder.—The brutal mili- 
tarism of the farmer’s wife is to be 
greatly deplored. Her action with the 
carving-knife shows that the great forces 
of steel-trade Capitalism are rampant. 
We do not understand how any one can 
object to be pursued by mice. The entire 
episode is a melancholy illustration of 
sharp dealing. 

The Baby Times.—It is with feelings of 
no ordinary satisfaction that we gather 
from this morning’s intelligence that the 


The Dollminster Gazette.—We are glad 
to find ourselves in agreement, both with 
the action of the farmer’s wife and with 
the action of the mice. In following the 
farmer’s wife, they surely followed a 
natural instinct, whilst on the other hand 
some kind of reprisal was quite legitimate. 
Whether a dessert-knife instead of a 
earving-knife would have been more in 
accordance with humane treatment is 
arguable. We cannot quite agree with 
the Lex talionis policy, and at the same 
time we are unable to endorse the forward 
policy of the mice. 








GLOSSARY OF WAR TERMS. 
(Recent Additions.) 
Ambuscade.—A carefully-laid trap into 
which a light-hearted force is brilliantly 

led to display magnificent gallantry. 

Contract.—Document explaining the 
reasons for bad boots, faulty forage and 
putrid provisions. 

Defeat.—An obsolete word that once 
meant ‘‘ orderly retirement.”’ 

Map.—A chart upon which names are 
sprinkled without any special significance 
as to exact locality. 

Outpost Duty.—The practice of passing 
the enemy without observing his pre- 
sence and inability to understand “how 
he came to think of such a clever thing.” 
See also ‘‘ Ambuscade.”’ 

Peace.—A word that is not likely to be 
required for the next six months. 


Victory.—The result of avoiding mise 
takes and[discovering coming events from 
a longer range than the length of ones 
nose. For extended definition sce ROBERTS 
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° Poe a, Dahon 


“GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES!” 


Mr. Punch (to H.R.H.). ““Guad TO SEE YOU BACK, SIR, SAFE AND SOUND!” 
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Auctioneer (quoting from Catalogue). 


THE SEASON. 


TATTERSALL’S OF 


*** Lor FIrreEn. 


A PERFECT Hack. 
SouND IN WIND AND SPOKES. OWNER GONE ABROAD.’ 
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THE FUTURE. 


Now, MAy I say Turrty?” 
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BEEN CARRYING LaDy PEDAL AT BATTERSEA DURING 








MANUEL DE LA 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


The Five Ocklock. 

But see! I am back-breaked. 
I not have nothing eated since 
two hours and half, and we 
have doed of the unbridled 
courses, always to foot. 

What hour is he? Four 
hours. Hold, it is the hour 
of the five ocklock ! 

I not can more. Search one 
restoring, one coffee, one pas- 
try, not import what, the first 
comed, I die of hunger. 

See there one pastry. 

One five ocklock complete, 
to the female english, assoon 
that possible, if he you please, 
miss. 

Of the grilled bread, of the 
butter, of the mufins, of the 
buns, of the spongy eakes, of 
the sandwitchs, of the eggs on 
the plate, of the tea, and of 
the rum. 

How, you not have nothing to 


CONVERSATION. 


Le Five Ocklock. 

Mais voyons! Je suiséreinté. | 
Je n’ai rien mangé depuis deux 
heures et demie, et nous avons 
fait des courses effrénées, tou- 
jours & pied. 

Quelle heure est-il ? Quatre | 
heures. Tenez, c’est l’heure 
du five ocklock ! 

Je ne peux plus. Cherchons 
un restaurant, un café, une 
patisserie, n’importe quoi, le 
premier venu, je meurs de faim. 

Voila une pftisserie. 

Un five ocklock complet, & 
l’anglaise, aussitét que pos- 
sible, s’il vous plait, mademoi- | 
selle. 

Du pain grillé, du beurre, | 
des mufins, des buns, des| 
spongy cakes, des sandwitchs, 
des ceufs sur le plat, du thé et 
du rhum. 


| French. 


Comment, vous n’avez rien & | 


| cherrys, 
| chestnuts ? 


eat, save of little cakes to 
the choeolate, of the tarts of 
and of the glazed 
It is fearful! But I am to 
end of forces. 

Bring therefore one dozen of 


| cakes, of the tea, of the rum, 
| and two glasses of Oporto. 


Tell therefore, see there one 
| jolly daughter to the blue eyes 


|and to the chestnut hairs. 


There, to side of the*old un. 

She is charming. One should 
tell one female English. 

Ah, for sure! She drink of 
the tea 

What delicious little woman, 
the dye so fresh, the cheek so 
rose ! 

Ah no, she speak french. It 
is one female French. 


Not great thing! It is not 


'my type. This dye so charming, 
| she him buy at the head-dresser, 


well sure, as all the female 
It is idiot, not true? 


manger, sauf de petits gateaux 
au chocolat, des tartes de 
cerises, et des marrons glacés? 

C’est affreux! Mais je suis 
& bout de forces. 

Apportez done une douzaine 
de gateaux, du thé, da rhum, 
et deux verres d’Oporto. 

Dites done, voila une jolie 
fille aux yeux bleus et aux 
cheveux chatains. 

La, & coté du vieillard. 

Elle est charmante. On 
dirait une Anglaise. 

Ah, pour sar! Elle boit du 
the. 

Quelle délicieuse _ petite 
femme, le teint si frais, la joue 
si rose! 

Ah non, elle parle frangais. 
C’est une Frangaise. 

Pas grand’ chose! Ce n’est 
pas mon type. Ce teint si 
charmant, elle l’achéte chez le 
coiffeur, bien sar, comme toutes 
les Frangaises. C'est idiot, 
pas vrai ? H. D. B. 
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THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS. 
By A.A.S. 





for fortune-telling.] 

| "Tys 1900—so declare 

The calendars’ veracious pages ; 

The plain man else would surely swear 
We're still within the Middle Ages, 

| When credulous folk were none too rare. 


look at the tribe of rogues that thrive 
On modern superstitious ninnies ! 
| Bond Street each afternoon ’s alive 


With eager dupes who spend their| 


guineas 
Within Imposture’s busy hive. 


| Flamboyant ‘‘ seers ’’ of either sex, 
And ev’ry kind of hocus-pocus, 
|The West End nowadays annex ; 
| The gipsy-van was once their locus, 
| But Mayfair-wards they ’ve all made treks. 


| They ‘‘ give one furiously to think,’’ 
The palmist and the sage who gazes 

| On crystal or clairvoyant ink, 

The scribe of horoscopic mazes, 

| Winking the ancient augur’s wink ! 

The law is strict with MARY JANE 

| And her itin’rant fortune-monger, 

| When, crossing palms, the maid is fain 
To mitigate her soul’s heart-hunger 

With facts about her future swain. 


So may police-courts keep a hold 
On bigger hawks whose fees are fatter, 
Whose “‘ clients ’’ swarm in tale untold; 
Afew pounds’ fine ’s a trivial matter, 
As long as fools provide the gold ! 
| 


OFFICER, GENTLEMAN, AND 
SCHOLAR. 
(A protest from S. A.) 


It seems very hard. It does indeed. 
Pray observe that, to obtain a com- 
|mission, the British officer had to acquire 
\all sorts of knowledge. 
| Think of the years spent at the military 
| tutor’s, popularly known as ‘‘The Cram- 
mer,” 

AsI have not kept up any “‘ subjects”’ 
much since leaving the coach, I forget all 
Ididlearn. But 1 know it was a great deal. 

And then the courses at Woolwich or 
Sandhurst! Morning, noon, and night, 
learn, learn, learn. 

Take the literary examination of the 
Militia. Think how much the subs had to 
scramble through in passing that. 

So different, so very different from the 
geod old purchase days. 

When money ceased to be the gate into 
the barrack square—save in way of kind- 
hess to the Crammer—how learned all the 
youngsters became ! 

Why, the preparation for soldiering was 
hard as qualification for medicine, and 
#good deal harder than reading for the Bar. 

It was admitted everywhere—by the 

and among the public—that the 











[A Bond Street mystic was fined a few days ago | 
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ARE PERFECT IDI0Ts !” 


Fond Mother (reading letter from only Son at the Front), ‘‘CWARLIE SAYS OUR GENERALS 








officer of modern days was an ADMIRABLE | 
CRICHTON, and now—because a few of us— 
not only officers and gentlemen, but 
gentlemen and scholars—happen to neglect 
the simpler rules of strategy, we are called 
** Absent-Minded ! ’’ 

Because—no doubt thinking of all the 
very useful knowledge we acquired in our 
pre-regimental days—we make a mistake 
or two, we are called sharply to account 
and told ‘‘ we have no brains! ”’ 

Too bad! Really too bad! Enough to 
make fellows give up soldiering in disgust 
and get back to the paths of useful 








knowledge—for civilians. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. 


DEAR MR. PuNCH,—The above is the 
title of a book written by a gentleman 
signing himself ‘‘ X ’’—an unknown quan- 
tity. I have not yet cut the pages and 
consequently know nothing of its con- 
tents. But I can guess the subject. Who 
have the best right to bear arms? That 
is the question. Of course, the persons 
who have best right to bare arms are 
those who are shapely, both above and 
below the elbows. 

Yours heraldically, 
BRACELET QUEEN-AT-ARMS. 
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MOST CONSIDERATE. 


Mrs. Snobbington. ‘‘W® HAD MEANT TO CALL LONG BEFORE THIS, REALLY, BUT WITH THE 
BEST INTENTIONS, SOMEHOW, WE ALWAYS KEPT PUTTING OFF THE EVIL DAY.” 


BREAKING THE BANK AT MONTE CARLO, 


(A Note from One who has all but done it.) 


DEAR MR. PuncH,—Now that so many 
of my countrymen (the word includes both 
sexes) patronise Monte Carlo, it is wel] 
that they should be provided with ap 
infallible system. Some people think that 
a lucky pig charm or a piece of Newgate 
rope produces luck. But this impression 
is caused by a feeling of superstition— 
neither more nor less. What one wants 
in front of the table is a really scientific 
mathematical system. This I am prepared 
to give. 

Take a Napoleon as a unit, making up 
your mind to lose up to a certain sum, 
and do not exceed that sum. Now back 
the colour twenty consecutive times. 
Don’t double, but simply keep to the | 
unit. When you have lost to the full | 
extent of your limit, double your stake. | 
Keep to this sum for another twenty | 
turns. By this time it is a mathematical 
certainty that you must either have won 
—or lost. Of course, if you have won 
you will be pleased. If you have lost, 
keep up your heart and double your 
stakes again. This time you will be 
backing the colour with a stake four 
times as large as your original faney. 
Again go for twenty turns, and see what 
comes of it. 

Of course, if you still lose it will be 
unfortunate, but you cannot have every- 
thing. And with this truism, I sign myself, 

ONE WHO WISHES TO BENEFIT MANKIND. 

















THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
A GREAT THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


(For April, continued.) 
19TH TO 24TH. 
THE HOME-COMING OF THE COLOSSUS. 
Heavy with pride of De BErERs, and elate with the last financial 
statement, 
That more than matched his military fame, 
Sighing for lands where the names are the names of Imperial 
epoch-makers, 
Homeward the conquering Colossus came. 


Coldly his memory dwelt on a certain independent Colonel 
With non-civilian views about the fray ; 

Dwelt on a heliogram—‘ If C. J. R. continues restive, 
Clap him in quod. Yours truly, K. of K.’’ 


O for the time when the Raid was a thing of the future dimly 
purposed, 
Ere yet the apple-cart was upside down ; 
O for the hour when his arm was the column that propped the 
Privy Council, 
His name a talisman to charm the Town. 


There lay the Solent ahead, with the rai:way journey up to 


London, 
And scarce a satellite to kiss hs feet ; 
Never a cheer, and the eyes of the City devoid of speculation, 
And all approathes dammed in Downing Street ! 
H-nry N-wb-lt. 


| 257TH.—Vive l’Exposition Universelle qui vient de commen- 
\eer! Vivent tous les invités, & l'exception des Anglais, dont 
j'ai été, moi qui vous parle, le protégé en exil! Conspuez 
\l’Albion, qui venait autrefois au secours de nos blessés ! 
| Perfide! Ingrate! R-ch-f-rt. 
26TH TO 30TH. Villanelle. 

Rosk is out with driver and cleek, 

Dainty of limb as a daffodil-bell : 
Where is the middle of yester-week ? 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Now is the season for love to speak 
Couched in a bunker of asphodel : 
Ross is out with driver and cleek ! 


HELEN’S nose was a pure antique, 
Rosk’s is rather more spirituel : 
Where is the middle of yester-week ? 


Airs of Boreas, rude and bleak, 
Cease to play on the lambkin’s pell : 
Ross is out with driver and cleek! 


Keen is the bird’s maternal beak : 
Seldom an early worm can tell 
Where is the middle of yester-week. 


O but the sense is far to seek ! 
This is the way of the villanelle. 
Ross is out with driver and cleek ! 
Where is the middle of yester-week ?—A-st-n e— 
.S. 








~ 
AN AXIOM BY ONE WHO LOOKS FOR APPRECIATION TO A CoMING 


| GENERATION.—The Sham-rock is generally the emblem of real 
grit. 
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APEY THOUGHTS. 

[The Academy tells a story of a monkey which 
was discovered tearing the article on Darwin’s 
Origin of Species out of the Encyclopedia | 
Britannica.) 
DESCENDED from us ? These 
creatures, 

With their hideous, human, expressionless 

features ? 

Great heavens! this DARWIN a monkey 
would be, 

But, please you, the devil a monkey is he! 


degenerate 


Man may copy our ways; he may chatter 
and fuss 

In Parliament, after the manner of us ; 

He may give himself airs, like a lord or a 
flunkey, 

But it isn’t the habit that maketh the 
monkey. 


Can he swing by the tail from the top of a 
tree ? 

Not the trace of a caudal appendage has he, 

And so long as he ‘s none, he will cer- 
tainly fail 

To make me believe in his dubious tale. 








MR. PUNCH’S EIGHTH WONDER OF 
THE WORLD. 

[In one respect at least the present war in the 
Transvaal is unique—it has produced more pocts 
than any similar crisis in English history. Since 
the commencement of hostilities the papers have 
refused war poems by the thousand.”’ 

Daily Paper.| 

BEHOLD a Wonder! Seven, at most, 

The world had once, it now can boast 

Eight wonders known to men— 
The eighth, a mortal like yourselves, 
Who in the Field of Letters delves 

With his precarious pen! 


Aman who's not ashamed to own 
He has not on the bugle blown 
One military note ; 
Who has not wrought the Boers bane, 
Nor, metaphorically, ta’en 
Old KRiGER by the throat— 


Who has not wailed about defeat, 
Nor stray successes tried to greet 
With vapourings inept ; 
Who has not verse in torrents shed, 
Which editors refuse unread, 
Or, even worse, accept. 


A rhyming hand who has not lent 
Against War Office, Government, 
Committee of Defence ; 
Nor cudgelled with poetic fists 
Our absent-minded strategists 
In case of “‘ accidents.”’ 


A man, in fine, who ’s nobly left 

His rhyming-dictionary’s deft 
Assistance on the shelf— 

And he whom I would indicate, 

Whose self-restraint has been so great, 
Is—obviously—Myself ! 

My simply overwhelming claim 








To everlasting future fame 
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Squire (engaging Coachman). ‘‘ Ane You Marrigep?” 
Coachman, ‘‘No, Sin. THESE ERE SCRATCHES CAME FROM A Cart.” 








Will rest on this—that I’m 

In Mr. Punch’s army corps 

A volunteer, who ’s shed no gore, 
Nor ink—in warlike rhyme ! 








THE TOURIST AND THE FLAG, 
[Messrs. Cook AND SON announce a tour to the 
South African battlefields. } 

O FLAG ! whose benefits so fair 
We would with others freely share— 
Aye, forcing on reluctant nations, 
At bayonet point, their own salvations, 
And bidding them accept our mission 
On pain of instant demolition— 
O flag ! howe’er they disagree, 
The sages that have studied thee, 
Alleging, these, that trade must grow 


Beneath thy folds ; while those say, ‘‘ No, 


That is a most mistaken view : 

There ’s no connection ’twixt the two.’’ 
O flag! however this may be, 

And whether trade doth follow thee, 

I know not, I; but this is true, 

Beyond all question tourists do. 


No matter where thou art unfurled, 
| In whatso region of the world, 

They swarm, they flock, and Messrs. Cook 
Interminable tourists book 

To Eland’'s Laagte, Bloemfontein, 
(Where passengers may stop to dine 
Before proceeding on their way 

To further north Pretoria). 

In myriads behold they come, 

And almost ere the guns are dumb, 
The picknickers’ champagne will pop 
Upon the plains of Spion Kop. 

O flag! Otourist! Powers twain 
That all the world resists in vain, 

When ‘neath the one the other picks 
| The wings and legs of festive chicks, 
| And strews the battlefield with bones, 
Newspapers, orange peel, plum stones— 
Then is the reign of darkness done, 


| And Freedom's fight is fought and won. 











NOTE BY OUR OWN IRREPRESSIBLE ONE.— 
Q. Who was the forebear of |Cyrano de 
Bergerac? A. P. Of-hideous Naso. 
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THE TERRORS OF SOCIAL LIFE. 
At a Charity Ball. 
Stout Lady. ‘‘ Excuse mg, Lapy GopotrHIN, BUT I SHOULD 80 LIKE TO MAKE SOME 


NOTES OF YOUR CHARMING COSTUME—MAY 


59” 


Lady Godolphin. ‘‘PaRDON ME, BUT REALLY I’M AFRAID I HAVEN'T THE PLEASURE 


%”” 


OF 


Stout Lady. ‘Ou, I’m surg you won’T MIND: I’m ‘GIRLIE,’ you KNOW—I DO THE 


FASHION ARTICLE FoR (CLASsY Bits !” 








THE RECENT CAPTURE OF LONDON. 
[Mr. Kricer has lately encouraged his Burghers 
with the news that London has been captured by 
the Russians. As the circumstances attending the 
capture have been dishonestly kept out of the 
London Papers, we hasten to give the facts.] 


THE news of the landing of the Russian 


forces and their advance upon London | 


produced the effect which modern wars 


A Public Meeting was called in 





ceived. It now only remained for us to 
stop it. This could easily be done by 
acknowledging ourselves to be in the 
wrong. He had been in the employ of 
the South Afr:ean Republic for some 
years, and could assure them that the 
Briton was much blacker than he was 
painted. 

Mr. L-B-CH-RE pointed out that the 


| Russian invasion was obviously a Stock 
have never failed to produce in England. | 
St. | 


Exchange mancuvre, with a view to 
influencing the price of Consols. In 


James’s Hall. The chair was taken by| proof of this he pointed out that Consols 


Dr. CL-RK. 

Dr. CL-RK, in opening the meeting, 
said that a ‘‘ Stop-the-War’’ Party had 
been formed as soon as the news of the 


had fallen. He promised a list. of the 
names of all persons who had sold them 
since 1885. He suggested that the cost 
of the invasion should be got out of Mr. 
RH-D-S. 





Mr. C-RTN-Y said that the invasion was 
wholly due to the mistaken policy of his 
Party. He was starting a ‘‘ Conciliation 
Committee,’’ with himself as chairman, to 
put matters right. 

Sir EpW-RD CL-RKE took the same view 
as Mr. C-RTN-Y. 

Mr. CONTRITE SCHR-N-R said that every- 
thing was the result of the wickedness 
and greed of England. He advocated a 
policy of non-resistance. We must turn 
the other cheek. We had only to give in 
and of course the war would stop. How 
could it do otherwise ? (The speaker was 
here interrupted by expressions of dissent.) 
He claimed the right of Freedom of Speech. 
The English were wrong in this war as in 
all their wars. If they resisted the 
righteous attack on London by Russia, 
they would repent it. Should London, 
however, be so unfortunate—and, he 
would add, so criminal—as to repel the 
attack, he trusted there would be no 
idiotic jubilation on the subject. (Uproar.) 
He claimed the right of Freedom of Speech. 

At this stage a rush was made at the 
platform. Mr. SCHR-N-R was swept off his 
feet, and the Hall was wrecked. 

On the following morning a letter 
appeared in the Times from Professor 
D-c-y, who, while not agreeing with the 
objects of the meeting, &c., pointed out 
that, unless anybody might say anything 
anywhere in England, without fear of 
assault, the country would go to the 
Dogs. 








INCIRCUMSCRIPTIBLENESS, 
(A word included in the new Oxford Dic- 
tionary, and explained as the quality of 
being incapable of limitation.) 


SEE the modern Dinosaurus,] 
Oxford-reared, 

Drag his clumsy length before us 
Truly weird. 

See his ugly head a-dangle 
All crack-jawed, 

Near to Balliol quadrangle 
In the Broad. 

Watch his fearful front and forehead 
Roman born, 

And his body sprawling horrid 
Through the Corn. 

Then his tail, ah! will he ever 
Get it by, 

Writhing in the vain endeavour 
Down the High, 

Twisting like ‘‘a school'’ of porpoise 
Round a ship, 

Flicking,Oriel and Corpus 
With the tip. 

Monster! Tho’ ’tis Lard to credit 
Thee with sense, 

Yet thy use to those who edit 
Is immense ; 

Thou canst teach a gaping nation 
Through the eyes, 

Negativing limitation 
By sheer size. 





approach of the invaders had been re- 
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A DELEGATE MATTER 


SERVANT (to Europa). ‘‘SOME GENTLEMEN, 
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Europa, “‘ UM—ER—WELL—SAY—‘ NOT AT HOME’'!” 
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READY MADE 


COATS(-OF-ARMS); OR, GIVING ’EM FITS! 


Ligut.-GEN. SiR GEORGE WHITE, G.C.B., G.C.I.E., V.C., 


(BARON LARDER) OF LADYSMITH. 


Arms—Quarterly : 1st, Under a grand chief, bearing the word “ Ladysmith,” in letters of 
gold, an archibald hunter, daring in sortie, vigilant, masterly in resource, upholding to the end 
an uistoric shield of defence, studded proper in detail, and semée of torture-shell Creusénées 
Bulwanées on week-days ; 2nd, On a cup of maintenance chevril or mules, doled out inadequate 
daly, couped up chagrinois in famine, an heroic band tommée atquinvis, gonbonée with hard- 
ship, issuant gaily, tattered, frayed, and war-stained from sangars, jubilant in relief; 3rd, 
Hemmed in by a cordon proper dopper psalmy of investment, sejant squatty slouchy vrowsy on 
the kops, wily in ambusn, a colonial township, newly historic, showing a town- orle capped 
with a cupola pounded, pommelled, and partly demolished in brickwork ; 4th, Before a tanned 
and dogged army of deliverance, reversy checky tardy in arrival, but heroically persistent in 
pressure, a flight of sangliers or heraldic boers passant among the hills, making use freely of the 
spurs, urgent squedadulée through the Natal coal-fields on the scuttle. Crest : 1st, A lion-hearted 
vayard, guardant sanguine, of valour and self-sacrifice, emergent in triumph from a siege, bearing 
in steadfast hand the banner of England naile< proper to the mast, encircled with laurels, and 
wavy in despite ; 2nd, An antique colonia! lady (Smith), netted and enmeshed reticulée in 
ringlets, hemmed in proper with bombazine, cut skimpy in materiel, but hooped round steely 
crénélinée in the outskirts for defence. Supporters: Dexter, in a land-battery exposed and 
beset proper, a redoubtable British sailor at gaze, arrayed khaki and turned up timely tarry 
Ttompy on the nail, trainant and dirigeant unerrant deadly in aim a 4°7 naval gun, charged 
choc-d-bloc with lyddite ; Sinister, a typical British soldier of the garrison similarly arrayed in 
garb khaki, and wreathed round the brows with laurels richly earned. Second Mottuv: * General 
BULLER, I presume?’’ Additional Motto: (Curiously enough the same as Mr. KRv'GER’s) “Dontje 
uischje maget het!” Mr. Punch cordially wishes ‘‘ Equal Whites for all Right Men! ” 


Ist ViscouNT LIMPETT 








prietorial rights in a mountain. Many a 
man in such a position would instinctively, 
perhaps unconsciously, have swelled in 
proportion at least to Arthur’s Seat. 
FARQUHARSON, on the contrary, visibly 
shrank when he casually observed, ‘‘ Mr. 
SPEAKER, Sir, I—(here came the depreca- 
tory cough)—own a mountain in Scotland.”’ 
Just as another would say, ‘‘I have in 
my pocket a crooked sixpence,’’ or, ‘‘] 
possess an umbrella with an_ ivory 
handle.’’ 

According to visitors at hospitable 
Finzean, the Chieftain carries his modesty 
in this matter so far that when, by devious 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tony, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 9.— 
Dr. FARQUHARSON, in addition to being 
one of the best, and therefore, one of the 
most popular men in the House, is also 
one of the most modest. Rising to address 
it, he sounds, and through his remarks 
Tepeats, a deprecatory cough expressive 
of the hope that he does not intrude. On 
& memorable occasion, in debate on 
BRYCR’s Access to Mountains Bill, it was 
Necessary for the purport of his argument 
that he should mention certain pro- 








routes, he has made his way to the top of 
his mountain, he never presumes to find 
his way back by the shortest route, lead- 
ing visitors miles astray in search of a 
non-existent, certainly an indiscoverable, 
short cut. ; 

Up to-night on Second Reading of Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill. The same eharac- 
teristic of modesty strongly marked. ‘‘ If, 
Mr. SPEAKER,’’ he said—(cough)—‘‘ I am 
confused in my speech—(cough)—I hope 
I may be excused.’’ 

Members looked up in pained astonish- 
ment. Had the Chieftain been lunching 


| out, and too liberally sampling the dew 


| off his own mountain or another's ? 





No; 
it was all right; had only been spending 
a few hours in endeavour to master details 
of WALTER LonG’s Bill. Effeet worse than 
mixing his liquor. Other members joined 
in his testimony to the obscurity of its 
drafting ; agreeing that it was difficult to 
understand as a Bill, resolved to pass it 
as an Act of Parliament, and see what the 
farmers would make of it. 


Business done.—Agricultural Holdings 
Bill read second time. House adjourned 
till 26th for Easter Holidays. 








THE ART OF PARODY. 
Hints to Beginners. 


ALFR-D A-ST-N. 

Ingredients.—1 British Lion, 1 England's 
Darling, 3 oz. patriotism, 3 oz. loyal senti- 
mentality, 1 Ib. commonplace, classical 
idioms ad nauseam. 

Take the British Lion, stretch his legs, 
well stiffen his tail and crisp his mane; 
stuff him with commonplace, patriotism, 
loyal sentimentality and classical idioms ; 
decorate with England’s Darling, and serve 
on a dish of Britannia metal. 

Unseasonable at any time. 

R-DY-RD K-PL-NG. 

Ingredients.—1 TOMMY ATKINS, 1 volley 
of oaths, ditto slang, vulgarity to taste. 

Take the ToMMY ATKINS, being careful 
not to clean him. Stir the ingredients 
well together till they circulate freely. 
{t should be done briskly bef_re a sharp 
fire, and served with patriotic toast after 
dinner. 

Or— 

Ingredients.—1 crank, 1 screw, 1 piston- 
rod, 1 cylinder and any technical terms ; 
nonsense ad lib. 

Make a hash of the technical terms, and 
stuff the whole with sage nonsense. . 


CH-RL-S ALG-RN-N SW-NB-RNE. 


Ingredients.—Some nice melodious ad- 
jectives. String together metrically and 
flavour with agnosticism. 


G-RGE M-R-D-TH. 
Take any sentences from his own works, 
and transcribe verbatim. 
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QUITE OUT OF THE COMMON. 
(Continued from p. 270.) 

‘‘ Don’? interrupt ; I’ve heard you; now listen to me,”’ said 
BELLAMY. ‘‘It began, as I say, in the train. An infernal 
inspector desired to see my scason-ticket. Of course he was 
within his right, and I had a whole carriage load of fools down 
on me because I refused to show it. This day has taught 
me one thing: there’s not a man, woman or child in the 
country who minds their own business for choice if a chance 
offers of poking their vile noses into any other body’s. The 
people who have interested themselves in me this morning! 
Well, that railway chap was nasty, of course, and took my 
address ; but nothing more worth mentioning happened, except 
a row with a shoeblack, until I got to my office. There the real 
trouble began. You know GIDEON? Who doesn’t, for that matter ? 
I had the luck to do him a turn a week ago, and he came in 
this morning with a tip—actually went out of his way to cross 
Lombard Street and get out of his cab and look in. 

‘*He said, ‘Good morning. Buy Diamond Jubilees—all you 
can get.’ And I didn’t look up from my letters, but thought it 
| was JonES, who’s always dropping in to play the fool, and 
| remembered our loathsome bet. So I merely said, ‘ Sha’n’t! 
| Clear out!’ Then I lifted my head just in time to see GIDEON 
| departing—about as angry as a big man ean be with a little 
one—and my clerks all looking as though they’d suddenly 
heard the last trump. 

‘**T tore after him, but too late; of course he’d gone. Then I 
dashed to his place of business, but he’d got an appointment 


somewhere else and didn’t turn up till after twelve, by whieh | 
| be smashed internally for all I know, not to mention my watch.” 


time the tip was useless. And he showed me pretty plainly 
that I may regard myself as nothing to him henceforward. 
After that I was too sick to work, so went West to see a man 
and get some new clothes. Like a fool I never remembered 
that with this bet on me I couldn’t lic too low. It was all 
right at the hairdresser’s, as you may imagine; but I’m accus- 
tomed to let my tailor advise me a good deal, and you can see 
the holy fix I was in after he’d measured me. I got out of 
that by saying that I’d drop in again and see his stuffs and 
his pictures by daylight ; then I had a glass of port at LONG’s, 
and, remembering my youngsters, went to find a shop where I 
could get masks and wigs and nonsense for them, because they 
are proposing to do some charades or something to wind up their 
holidays before they go back to school. Then, in the fog, I 
got muddled up and lost myself about a quarter of a mile from 
where we met. First I had a row with a brute from Covent 
Garden Market, who ran into me with a barrow of Brussel- 
sprouts. We exchanged sentiments for a while and then the 
coster said, ‘I don’t arsk of you to pick ’em up, do 1?’ 

‘Well, of course, as he didn’t ask me to pick them up, 1 
immediately began to do it. And the man was so astonished 
that he stopped swearing and called several of his friends to 
make an audience. So that was all right as far as it went; but 
just then a bobby appeared out of the din and clatter of the 
street, and ordered me to move on. Of course I wouldn't, and 
while I was arguing with him, and asking for his reason, a fire- 
engine dashed out of the bowels of the fog and knocked me 
down in a heap before I knew who ’d hit me. 

‘** Everybody thought I was jolly well killed, and I could just 
see the air thick with blackguard faces, getting their first bit 
of real fun for the day, when I suppose I must have become un- 
conscious from shock for the time being. Anyway, on regaining 
my senses, I found myself in a bed of mud and rotten oranges, 
with three policemen and about fifty busybodies, all arguing 
cheerfully over me, as if I was a lost child. Most of them 
hoped I was dead, and showed their disappointment openly 
when I recovered again. Two doctors—so they said they were 
—had also turned up from somewhere, and taken a general 
survey of me while I was in} no condition to} prevent=them. 
After that I need hardly tell you I’ve lost my watch. 








**The question appeared to be my destination, and now the 
policeman who had told me to move on explained, at great 
length, that depended entirely on whether I was physically 
shattered or still intact. If I was all right save for the loss 
of my hat and the gain of an extra coat or two of mud, the 
man had arranged to take me to a police-station for interfering 
with a fire-engine in the execution of its duty, or some rot of 
that sort; but if, on the other hand, I was broken up and 
perhaps mortally injured, then it struck him as a case for a 
stretcher and a hospital. 

‘They were still arguing about this when I came to. Upon 
which the constable invited my opinion, and explained the two 
eourses open to him. He seemed indifferent and practically 
left it to me; so, as I felt the police-station would probably 
represent the simplest and shortest ordeal; and as, moreover, 
so far as I could judge at the time, I was little the worse in body 
for the downfall, I decided in that direction. I told him I was 
all right and had mercifully escaped. Whereupon he congratu- 
lated me in a friendly spirit and took me to the police-station.” 

Thus BELLAMY ; and when the man had finished we spoke 
further for the space of about two minutes and a half, then 
parted, by mutual understanding, to meet no more. 

‘*T’m sorry for you,’’ I said. **‘ We were both wrong and both 
right. The truth is that there’s a golden mean in the matter of 
advice, as in most things. Probably the proportions of good and 
bad are about equal, though I am not prepared to allow that 
our experiments can be regarded as in any sense conclusive.” 

** And as to the bet, I suppose we may say it’s off?’’ asked 
NORTON BELLAMY. ‘I imagine you’ve had enough of this unique 
tomfoolery, and 1 know I have. I’m a mass of bruises and may 


**Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘the wager must be regarded as no 
longer existing. We have both suffered sufficiently, and if we 
proceeded with it, quod avertat Deus, some enduring tribu- 
lation would probably overtake one or both of us. And a final 
word, BELLAMY. As you know, we have never been friends; 
our natures and idiosyncrasies always prevented any mutual 
regard ; and this tragedy of to-day must be said to banish even 
mutual respect.’’ 

**It has,’’ said NORTON BELLAMY. ‘‘I won’t disguise it. I 
feel an all-round contempt for you, HONEYBUN, that is barely 
equalled by the contempt I feel for myself. I can’t possibly 
put it more strongly than that.”’ 

‘* Exactly my own case,"’ I answered. ‘‘ Therefore,inffuture 
it will be better that we cease even to be acquaintances.”’ 

** My own idea,’’ said BELLAMY, ‘*‘ only I felt a delicacy about 
advancing it, which you evidently didn’t. But I am quite of 
your opinion all the same. And, of course, this day’s awful 
work is buried in our own breasts. Consider if it got upon the 
Stock Exchange! We should be ruined men. Absolute silence 
must be maintained.”’ 

‘*So be it,’’ I replied. ‘‘ Henceforth we only meet on the 
neutral ground of Brighton A’s. Indeed, even there, it is not 
necessary, I think, that we should have any personal inter- 
course. And one final word: if you will take my advice—”’ 

He had now alighted, but turned upon this utterance and 
gave me a look of such concentrated bitterness, malice, and 
detestation that I felt the whole horror of the day was reflected 
in his eyes. ‘‘ YOUR advice! Holy angels and Hanwell !”’ 

Those were the last words of NORTON BELLAMY. He felt this’ 
to be the final straw; he turned his back upon me; he tottered 
away into his hatter’s ; and, with a characteristic financial pet- 
tiness, raised no question about paying for his share of ourJeab. 


Aca | 
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CENE—Out- 
side the| 
Bath Hotel, | 
Norway. | 

Professcr BLUBEEK, the 

famous but elderly sculp- 

tor, and his wife, Mrs. MAIA BLUBEEK, are discovered sitting 
at a table on the lawn. As it is just after breakfast, they 
are drinking champagne. (N.B. Not the ‘‘ Little Eyolf’’ 
brand.) He is in a black velvet jacket and his lightest 
Summer trousers. She is young and vivacious, with teasing, 
rather tired eyes, and an elegant new travelling costume. 
Each is reading the day before yesterday's newspaper. 

Maia (sits as though waiting for the Professor to say something 
—which he doesn’t—then lets the paper drop with a yawn). Oh, 
dear, dear me ! how overpoweringly dull all this is! 

Professor Blubeek (smiling indulgently). Well, perhaps you are 
right, mein Kind. But you must remember that we are Nor- 
Wegians, and have been married at least four years. Also that 
you have been living in altogether more spacious and distin- 
guished surroundings than you were accustomed to at home. 














Maia (yawns). I have. And yet somehow I feel as bored as if 
I was on anight journey, and stopping at every little roadside 
station where nobody ever wanted to get in or out ! 

Blub. (gloomily). And always two persons on the platform | 
walking up and down, talking in a low voice about nothing. | 
That is so like life in the Norwegian drama—always two people | 
who will talk about things that happened years ago—and didn’t 
really matter much even then. 

Maia (with a searching glance at him). There is something | 
Wrong with you too. 

Blub. (starts). Dear me, have you noticed it? (Changing to a 
livelier tone.) Perhaps this Norwegian champagne—and so early 
in the morning, too! But then I have got my great big master- | 
piece really finished and out of hand—which is what so few| 
Ibsenian characters ever succeed in thoroughly managing. 





Maia (nods thoughtfully). Your large marble group of ‘‘ Figures 
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very latest Norwegian Drama, condensed and re-arranjed 
for the purposes of ** Punch.’’) 


ACT I. 
of Speech becoming Matters of Fact’’? You finished that years 
ago. And you have never done anything since—except now 
and then a portrait-bust. 

Blub. Only those: yes. But has it ever struck you that, 
while they are all striking likenesses, they have also a cryptic 
resemblance (which I throw in gratis) to pompous, opinionated 
donkeys, dull dogs, sentimental swine, and neurotic geese ? 


Maia. I think I have heard the fact commented on. But are 
such portrait-busts ever really popular ? 

Blub. Extremely—with the sitters’ friends. (HEmpties his 
champagne glass, and laughs.) Oh, I haven’t done so badly over 
them. I lead a very jolly sort of life—in a way. 

Maia (looks suspiciously at him). If it wasn’t that you were 
getting so tired of me? 

Blub. (gallantly). Not particularly tired. At least, no more 
| tired than any well-regulated Norwegian husband ought to be 
of his wife. 

Maia (trying to control herself). When you married me, you 
promised to take me up to a high mountain, and show me all 
sorts of things. We’ve never been really up anything but 
molehills, and there was no view worth mentioning from them ! 


Blub. That was only my fun—a mere figure of speech. I can’t 
climb. I haven’t the head for it—or the wind. 

Maia (with a touch of sarcasm). Not even the wind ? 
not expect you would ever run short of that ! 

Blub. Of that, too, Frau Professor. (Enter the Bath Inspector 
in gloves, who takes his hat off politely.) Good morning, Mr. 
Inspector. Tell me, now—are any of your patients in the habit 
of taking baths at night? 

Inspector (considering). No, none of them is so ill as to 
require nocturnal tubbing. Why?, 

Blub, Only because last night I saw a white figure in a 
bathing ccstume flitting among the trees, closely followed by 
another in black. 

Insp. Oh, those parties? Why, look, here they come. Keep 
perfectly quiet, please, and whatever you see, pass no remarks. 


I did 
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[They stand back, as a slender lady in cream-coloured 
cashmere crosses towards a pavilion on the left with 
a measured stride. She has a stiff face, eyes that see 
nothing, and hay-coloured hair, with a few straws care- 
lessly thrust into it. Following her, comes a Female 
Confidante in cream-coloured cotton, with brown, piercing 
eyes and a ‘‘ thinking part,’’ who also moves with a 
measured stride. Waiters eome obsequiously forward 


with napkins, but are waved back by the strangers, who | 


enter the pavilion. 


Blub. (stands staring, as if magnetised). Do you happen to 
know who that lady is? 


Insp. She has registered herself as ‘‘ Madame VON BALM-| 


KROMPET, of Schloss Kohinihatsch, with Companion.”’ 

Blub. BALMKROMPET? Schloss Kohlnihatsch? H’m! 

Maia, Do you know any slate answering that description, 
eh, BLUBEEK ? 

Blub. (shaking his head). No. 
they are all quite—— 

Insp. Excuse me, but I fancy she must be perfectly Nor- 
wegian—from the way she goes on. 

Blub. (half to himself). That too! 

Maia (teasingly). One of your innumerable models ? 

Blub. No, little Frau MAtA, that she cannot be—because, you 
see, I have never in reality had more than a single one. 
(Looking off.) But who is that lank, sinewy sportsman there, 
with the matted beard and hair, and the loud voice ? 

Enter Squire ULFHEIM in a felt hat with a feather and high 

boots, followed by a servant with a couple of dachshunds 
in a leash. 


Ulf. What the devil—confound it all! (Pouwnces on the In- 
spector and bonnets him ; the Inspector retires. To BLUBEEK more 
quietly and politely.) Blast it, area’t you the famous sculptor 
BLUBEEK I used to know? (With his arms akimbo.) I’m a dirty 
bear-hunting tyke, I am, and proud of it. Ugh! 

Maia (regarding him fixedly). There seems to me something 
about you that is more attractive than BLUBEEK. 

Ulf. Spoken like a woman of spirit! After all, a sculptor 
and a bear-hunter are in much the same line of business. 

Blub. Are they really? I don’t quite see—— 

Ulf. Why, devil take ’em, don’t they each try to dig some- 
thing out of the rock that comes out very differently from what 
they expected ? 

Blub. (deep in thought). There is some truth in that. d 

Maia (with eyes on ULFHEIM). But you don’t really shoot the 
bears when they come out of the rock ? 

Ulf. Don't I, though? Unless, of course, I shoot’one of my 
trusty, absolutely loyal comrades instead by mistake. I mean 
my dogs. Come and see them gulp down great thumping meat 
bones. That is a treat, I can tell you! 

Maia, Oh, wouldn't it be thrilling to see them do that ! 

Ulf. Ah, and afterwards you might come up a high mountain 
with me. Wouldn’t that be tip-top? You and the Professor, 
of course, blast him! 

Maia. I shall be delighted. But BLUBEEK is not a climber. 


[She goes out with ULFHEIM and the dogs. Almost at the 
same time the Strange Lady comes out of the pavilion, 
holding a basin of bread and milk, across which she looks 
at BLUBEEK with vacant, expressionless eyes. 


Blub. (jumps in his chair, then rises and says in a low voice). 
The same old game, IRENE! The same meeting of former 
comrades ! 

Irene (in a toneless voice, putting away the bread and milk). 
We had to have it, ARNOLD. But perhaps I ought to mention 
that lam dead. Who was that lady with you just now ? 

Blub, Oh, her? Nobody. Only my wife. 

Irene. Oh, is that all? And do you still go on chipping out 
statuary? How is the masterpiece getting, ‘on'? 

Bub. It has got onjreally onderfully—gone all‘ over the 


She cannot be a Norwegian— | 


world, and been exhibited, in coloured lights, with an orches- 
trion playing at the turnstiles! Quite a dazzling success! 
| And I owe it all to you—my model! Why did you disappear 
| so utterly ? 

Irene. I had an important engagement to pose as a Living 
Picture at the Variety Halls. In Paris, I too had a dazzling 
success. In London—well, they are not so thorough'y ad- 
vanced. After that, I dabbled a little in matrimony. 

| Blub. Really? And—er—where is your husband ? 
| Irene. Oh, in some cemetery or other, with a bullet rattling 
|in his skull. I drove him mad. I had such fun with him! 

Blub. (shakes his head reproachfully). You always had such an 
absolutely keen sense of humour. Did Herr VON BALMKROMpEr 
shoot himself ? 
| Irene (not understanding). Herr von 
mean my second husband! No, he didn’t. 

Blub. Your second ? Just so. Er—how is he? 

Irene (shrugging her shoulders). Oh, he’s all right. I killed 
|him myself with a fine sharp dagger I always take to bed 
with me. 

Blub. (lost in admiration). You positively think of everything, 
| [RENE ! Er—were there any children ? 

Trene (trying to remember). Nine, I think—or was it eleven? 
I forget exactly. Anyway, I murdered them all pitilessly, one 
after the other. 

Blub. (holding up his forefinger). Oh, come now. 
you ’re exaggerating, IRENE. 

Irene. Every one. 
world. 

Blub, And such a priceless treasure as this I wilfully cast ' 
away! IRENE, we are sitting together, you and I, just as iv: 
the dear old days! 

Irene. Just. A little distance away. You always did sita 
little way off. You were so unutterably shy. 

Blub. (moving nearer). I had to be then, IRENE, but now that I 
am a married man—— 
| Irene (smiles almost imperceptibly). It makes all the differ- 
| ence. Still, you did treat me very badly. You never once 
| kissed me! Not once! 

Blub, (looks impressively at her). I was an artist, IRENE. 

Irene (nods with a touch of scorn). That’s just it. If youhad 
| ever offered to kiss me, I should have stabbed you with the pin 
I always kept ready in my hair for the purpose. Still, a woman 
does expect some little attention of that sort. How do you get 
on with your wife ? 

Blub. (slack and weary). Oh, don’t ask me! I’ve got to take 
| her on a tedious coasting trip presently to the Polar Sea. 

Irene. Why not trip upon the high mountains instead—like an 
| Ibsen character ? 

Blub, Are you at all likely to be going up yourself? 

Irene (with sidelong eyes). Perhaps. If you've the independ- 
ence and manly courage to meet me there. 

Blub. I get so giddy whenever I climb. 
only I could! 

Irene. Can we not do what we will? If Master Builder Sol- 
ness could clamber up a steeple for the sake of that Miss Hilda 
Wangel, surely you can potter up a peak to please me? 

Maia (enters, glowing with pleasure, and catches sight of 
IRENE). Oh, I’m sure I hope I don’t interrupt. The situation 
seems familiar, somehow. 

Blub. and Irene (gloomily). It is. We've simply got, to dogit 
in the Norwegian drama. 

Maia. I know. I merely wanted to tell you, BLUBEEK, that 
1’ve arranged to go up to the high mountains bear-killing with 
that charmingly hideous and repulsive Mr. ULFHEIM. (In- 
sinuatingly.) You don’t mind? ? 

Blub. NotI! In fact, I—I may be taking a stroll myself in 
that direction. 

Maia (hastily). Oh, but you mustn’t trouble to do so on my 
account. 


? Oh, I see—you 


I’m sure 
Not the whole lot of them! 
One must find some work to do in the 





But if I could—if 
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Blub. I will not, little Frau Mara. But I’ve taken quite a 
sudden fancy for mountaineering. I won’t be more in your way 
than I can help. 

Maia. How dear and good you are to-day, BLUBEEK ! 

[She goes off. The Female Confidante appears at the Pavilion 
door, still thinking hard. 

Blub. Then, IRENE, you really will take me up a high moun- 
tain ? 

Irene. Rather! \as she goes towards Pavilion, the Confidante 
making way for her politely). ‘‘ JACK and JILL will go up the 
hill’”’—eh ? Ha-ha-ha! ‘‘To fetch a pailof water!’’ He-he-he! 

[Exit. 


Blub. (looks after her and whispers). ‘‘ And JACK fell down and | 


eracked his——’’ Will she insist on ? Or are both our 
° 


crowns already—— ? 





CURTAIN. 


ACT II. 


Scrne—At a High Mountain Hydropathic, with a distant view of 
a lake and peaks, with blue-white snow and crevices and 
things. In the foreground, a hillock with a stone bench on the 
top, on which Professor BLUBEEK is sitting with a plaid round 
his champagne-bottle shoulders. A brook gurgles somewhere, 
and children in town-made clothes are dancing and singing in 
the background. Time: Summer, towards sunset. 


Enter MAtA in the costume of Hilda Wangel. 


Maia (calls to BLUB.). Hullo, BLUBEEK, is that you? (Panting.) 
I’ve been looking for you everywhere. (Throws herself down 
on the heather.) 

Blub. (nods indifferently). How odd. I’ve been hunting all 
over the place for you. You weren’t at table d’héte, were you ? 

Maia (drowsily). No, I had dinner in the open air with that 
disgusting bear-killer. And, please, I want to go out all night 
bear-hunting with him—if you ’ve no objection. 

Blub. (with superiority). 1? None in the world. You’rea 
married woman, so you can go anywhere. 

Maia. Yes, and there’ll be the dogs to chaperone us, so 
nobody could say anything. I like that bear-slayer ever so 
much better than you. He’s not an artist, and besides, he’s so 
repulsively ugly, too ! 

Blub. (almost pleadingly). 
little Frau Mata! 

Maia (a little oppressed). I know. I’ve often remarked it. 
But somehow there ’s not the same attraction about your repul- 
siveness. I can’t think why—(looks innocently at him)—unless 
it’s because you’re my husband and he isn’t. All really nice- 
minded women feel like that—at least, they seem to—in 
Norway. 

Blub. (writhing on his seat). Yes, we can’t help our nerves 
—especially if we never try. I myself—— 

Maia (observing him closely). You yourself are beginning to 
philander after that pale lady who is a little wrong in her upper 
story, and used to be a model of yours. (With a flash of insight.) 
I tell you what, BLUBEEK, it’s my belief you have grown tired 
of being so constantly with me ! 

Blub. (bursts out). Tired? I will tell you the honest, manly 
truth, Mata. You bore me blue! There, now you know it! 
(In a friendly but earnest tone.) Forgive my candour, but I too 
have undergone the customary marital inward revolution. I 
find myself thinking so constantly of that pale lady with the 
beautiful bewildering bec in her bonnet. She may be mad, but 
she does so thoroughly understand me! 

Maia (trying to repress a subtle smile). To do that she would 
ws have to be. But it’s really very simple. If you like 
“a a attach yourself to her. I sha’n’t mind. In our fine 
rman must surely, with a little goodwill, be room 


Blub. (uncertainly). That arrangement has been so frequently 


But I am repulsively ugly myself, 


(He feels his head meditatively. | 





tried in Ibsen dramas. But do you think it has ever really 
worked in the long run? 

Maia (in a fit of suppressed laughter). I didn’t know that any 
Ibsen drama had ever had along run. Still, if it doesn’t work, 
we can try another Ibsenian method. We will part entirely, 
and I will find something new and free and easy for myself here 
and there in the world. So you needn’t worry about me. 
(Suddenly points off.) But here comes your lady-lunatic striding 
along the plain, like some cracked statue escaped from the 
stonemason’s yard. [ Rises. 


Blub. (gazing with his hand over his eyes). Doesn’t she look 
like a Figure of Speech incarnate? (To himself.) And her I 
could remodel and shift into the background! Her!! 


IRENE enters, and smiles at the children in town-made clothes 
with a gibbering gentleness ; they run away uneasily. 


Maia (looks significantly at him). Well, BLUBEEK, I’d better 
leave you to talk things cosily over with her. (Untroubled.) 
I have my own plans to settle. (Calls to IRENE.) I say, Madam, 
will you go to my husband? He says you are the only person 
who really understands him, [Goes towards her. 

Trene. If he is an allegory or a symbol, I must try to under- 
stand him. 

Maia. You must, indeed, Madam. As for me, I have married 
an elderly conundrum, and have decided to give it up. 


[Goes down the path to Hydropathic, 


Irene (rolls her eyes stonily at BLUBEEK). I couldn’t come 
before. I’ve been dreaming. I’m not awake yet. 

Blub. (pick his way down the hillock). Don’t believe it, 
IRENE. You are wide awake. And you will wake me up 
presently. (After a short silence.) You haven’t your—your 
talkative fricnd with you to-day, I see. 

Irene (glances furtively arownd). She’s not far off. She’s a 
witch. Some fine day, when she isn’t looking, I shall kill her. 
Fancy, she has disguised herself as my shadow, when she knows 
perfectly well that 1 am only a sort of symbolical shadow 
myself. Look me in the face and tell me if you consider that 
ladylike behaviour on her part ! 

Blub. I—I daren’t look you in the face. You have a shadow 
that tortures me, and I have the crushing weight of my own 
conscience. 

Irene (with a glad cry of deliverance), And the Gardener’s 
Aunt has the penwiper which was eaten by the lion. At last! 
Now we are talking ! 

Blub, Just as in the old beautiful days. 
to me, home from the uttermost regions! 

Irene. Home to my lord and master all the way from Kohlni- 
hatsch ! ‘Weren’t you expecting me? : 

Blub. I might have known that—— But why did you dis- 
appear so utterly ? 

Irene. I can explain everything. I did it for your sake. 
After standing to you as a model till your great big statue was 
really finished out of hand, I laid one more sacrifice at your 
feet. I effaced myself, so as to lay your life waste, and pre- 
vent you from ever creating anything again. I hated -you 
with an A, because you were an artist; with a B, because you 
were bashful; and with a C, because you were so intolerably 
sclf-controlled. 

Blub. (looks doubtfully at her). I don’t remember that I was 
ever so self-controlled as all that. Still, I now thoroughly 
comprehend your motives for going. Only I don’t quite under- 
stand why you have come back. 

Irene. I came back to see what your marble masterpiece, 
‘*Figures of Speech becoming Matters of Fact,’’ looks like now 
it has got itself finally knocked off. ‘ 

Blub. (uneasy and alarmed). But it isn’t here. I don’t take it 
about with me. It is installed in some great important museum, 
far away down in the basement. You would have considerable 
difficulty in finding it, even with a catalogue. I wouldn’t 


You have come back 
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attempt it if I were you. You—you mightn’t care about it.| Irene (completing his thought). No, for that it would be 
There were ‘certain alterations I had to make at the last| always too much of a goose. 








moment. Blub. It might be a goose with yellow legs—yes. (Throwing 
Trene (half unsheathing a sharp knife). Alterations? Without} more stones into the brook.) Do you remember when we used 
consulting your model? What alterations ? to play this game on the lake of Taunitz ? 
Blub. Pray be calm. Simply a few slight modifications in the| Irene (with a smile of gentle recollection). And you hit a 
—a—costume. boatman in the eye. That was only an episode though, Arxoip 


Irene. How could you modify what did not exist? Did|—(with malign eyes)—a priceless episode. 
you not represent me as a Figure of Speech in the alto-| Blub. (shakes his head). Not priceless—it cost me a rix-dollar, 
gether ? What fun we used to have! By the way, I’ve bought that 
| little hut on the Taunitz. I got it cheap because it was so 
insanitary. We—(stops and corrects himself)—I live there 
usually in the Summer. 





Blub. I learned worldly wisdom in the years that followed, 
IRENE. My conception became in my mind’s eye something 
more complex. There wasn’t room on your little round pedestal | 


for all the topsy-turvy imagery I wanted to add. Irene. With the second Mrs. BLUBEEK ? 
Irene (gropes for her knife, but desists). What imagery 2 | Blub. With her, too. When we are not on some cireular 
Not Italian ? | tour. Look here—how would you like to come and live with us, 


Blub. No, pure Norwegian. I—TI imaged what I saw going on | and open all that is locked up in me? Think it over—you 
around me in the world. I simply couldn’t help it. I enlarged might do worse! 
the pedestal into a platform. And on it I placed swarms of Trene (looking far before her). Now, that you are a married 
neurotic men and women, with trolls inside them, just as I| ™an, isn’t the invitation just a trifle late ? 


knew them in real life. | Enter ULFHEIM and MATA, in hunting costume, followed by servant 


Irene (with breathless suspense). But I still stand there in the with dogs. 


middle, a radiantly new young woman transfigured with the joy| Maia (calls out). Oh, there you are, Professor! I’m off on an 


of life—in the altogether ? |adventure. I’m going to put life in the place of all the rest. 
Blub. H’m. I was obliged to add a knickerbocker suit, a| Blub. (calls out), And a very pretty way of putting it, too, 
stick-up collar, and a billyeock hat. (With assumed cheerful-| little Mara! 
ness.) For the sake of being more true to the facts of life, you| Maia. Isn’t it? And I’ve made up a verse about it, too. 
understand. All out of my own silly little head. It goes like this :— 
Irene (with an evil gleam of hatred in her eyes). I understand 


er 
that instead of a Figure of Speech you have made me a Figure Gong CruanNeD 


of Fun! Still—(mastering herself)—so long as I am in the chair I am free! On the spree! Asa wy 
on your platform, right in the middle of the foreground, pre- Slipping out of its cage in the dark ! 
siding over the proceedings—— ! I am free asa lark! What a lark! 


Blub. (evasively). Er—I shouldn't describe it as quite in the} Blub. It almost seems so. You remind me of that Mrs. 
middle—or exactly in the foreground. For I had to shift you| Helmer in the Doll’s House. Only she came back. (éood 





to a back seat, or something of that sort. evening to you. 
Irene (suddenly firing up). Now you have done it. I really| Maia (tossing her head). Good evening, Professor. 
must knife you after that! [On the point of striking. | [ULFHEIM roars with laughter as they go out together. 


Blub. (eagerly taking off his hat and mopping his brow). No, Blub. I—I shouldn’t wonder if a Summer night on the 
don’t. Wait till I tell you where I’ve put myself. I’min front | mountains was rather agreeable. 
of the group, IRENE, weighed down by remorse at a small 
wash-hand stand, washing my hands of the whole complicated 
business. 


Irene (softly, urgently). Shall we try it too—just you and I? 

Blub. (uncertainly). Oh, really, I don’t quite—isn’t it rather 
too late ? 

Irene. It would be only an episode. 

Blub. Only that. And we needn't go too far either. I—l 
don’t mind taking just a little turn. 
; Irene (with a wild expression in her eyes). No more dol... « 

Irene (with a soft expression). Do you remember the little/g.n; _ . . Don’t look round. (The Confidante’s head, still think- 
speech you made when your wonderful large work was really ing hard, is visible among the bushes.) She’s in there. . . . No, 
done ? You pressed my hands and said: ‘‘ Many thanks for a Professor, do you hear, you must not go on the mountains 
beautiful, priceless episode !”” with me. I couldn’t think of allowing it. It would be most 

Blub. Did I really say that? (Lost in recollection.) So it improper. We must part, ARNOLD, yes, part—forever! (Bends 


Irene. I always knew you were a poet! (Strokes his hair softly 
with a lurking evil smile.) You great silly, elderly baby ! 

Blub. (annoyed). I’m not a poet, or a. baby either. I’m an 
artist—a Norwegian artist. 


was—a very beautiful, priceless episode. over him and whispers.) On the upland! To-night. Ten sharp. 

Trene. It was certainly priceless enough. You never even|(To the Confidante.) I'll come quite quietly, Nurse, quite 
asked me to stay to lunch. So I went, for ever. quietly. 

Blub. You take these little things so wonderfully to heart, [She goes out; the Confidante gets ou! of the bushes and 
IRENE ! follows her. 

Irene. Do 1? Perhaps I do. Let us go and play at ducks| Blub. (to himself). I’m afraid the night air on these mountains 
and drakes in the brook, as we used to in the dear old days. —at my time of life——! 

Blub, Let’s. (They go to the brook; and BLuBEEBK picks upa| Maia (is heard singing triumphantly up above). I am free as a 
stone and jerks it.) Wasn't that a lovely duck, eh? lark! Such a lark! 

[Absorbed in the game.; Blub. (more hopefully). After all, it is never too late for larks! 

Irene. Why, it didn’t hop far. It was more like a Wild Duck [Remains sitting motionless. 
—or an Ugly Duckling. [She throws. CURTAIN. 

Blub, Then it will turn into a Swan, and draw you about in a 
boat. (Continued in our newt.) 
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